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Directors Honor Farm Youth Winner, 
Act on Range of Industry Problems 


The program of the annual spring meeting of the N.C.A. Board 
of Directors in Washington, May 22 and 23, dealt with a wide 
range of canning industry problems and Association activities. 

With President Edward E. Burns in the chair, the first session, an 
open meeting attended by N.C.A. Directors, Administrative Council, Com- 
mittee members, state canners association secretaries, canning trade 
press representatives and guests of N.C.A. from the ranks of the supply 
industries and government, offered features and addresses representing 
such activities as the Canning Crops Contest, canner-grower relations, 
legislation, activities in furtherance of increasing canned foods usage, 


and technological research. At the 
closed executive session on Friday 
morning, other research matters 
were aired, the N.C.A. financial 
situation reported, and claims work, 
membership activities and initial 
plans for the next annual Conven- 
tion were discussed. 


On Wednesday, May 21, open house 
was held at N.C.A. headquarters for 
new members of the Board, who were 
conducted on a tour of the building 
facilities. Many of the Divisions had 
prepared graphic displays enabling 
the visitors to acquaint themselves 
with N.C.A. programs. Also on 
Wednesday, and at other times dur- 
ing the three-day period, meetings of 
these Association Committees were 
held: Raw Products, Labeling, Claims, 
and Consumer and Trade Relations. 
Some of the actions taken in the Com- 
mittee meetings came through in the 
form of reports to the Board. 


Open SESSION OF BOARD 


The Board session proper began 
with an invocation by Milan D. Smith 
of the Smith Canning and Freezing 
Company, Pendleton, Ore. 


N. C. A. 1957 Financial Report 


A copy of the audited financial 
statement of the N.C.A. for 1957 
has been mailed to the headquar- 
ters office of each member. 


President Burns then called A. Ed- 
ward Brown, of Michigan Fruit Can- 
ners, Inc., to the platform and pre- 
sented him with a testimonial scroll 
honoring his services as 1957 Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson made a felicitous speech pay- 
ing tribute to James Thomas Worm- 
ley, 16, the Oswego, III., tomato grower 
who was champion of the 1957 Can- 
ning Crops Contest, and Wormley 
spoke briefly in acknowledgment. 

President Burns then introduced 
Congressman Kenneth B. Keating of 
his New York State Congressional 
district, who addressed the canners 
on “The Application of the Antitrust 
Laws to Business.” 

Executive Secretary Carlos Camp- 
bell explained the over-all program 
the Association conducts for the pur- 
pose of increasing public acceptance 
and use of canned foods. Color slides 
with sound track, prepared by N.C.A.’s 
public relations counsel, Dudley-An- 
derson-Yutzy, illustrated the ways in 
which these efforts are directed to 
the different types of public audience. 

Dr. Ira I. Somers, Director of the 
N. C. A. Research Laboratories, ex- 
plained how the research programs 
of the Association are coordinated in 
the three laboratories. 

H. Edward Dunkelberger, of the 
Office of N. C. A. Counsel, then re- 
ported on the Newark Food Law 
Case. 


EXEcuTIVE SESSION OF BOARD 


At their closed session on May 23 
the Directors received reports and 
acted on a number of items of N.C.A. 
business. 


The Board elected George Gooding 
of California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif., and A. O. Verbeke 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
III., to fill vacancies on the Executive 
Committee, as recommended by the 
special Nominating Committee ap- 
pointed by President Burns the day 
before. The Nominating Committee 
had consisted of Ivan Moorhouse, 
Olympia Canning Co., Olympia, 
Wash., as Chairman, and Robert 
Hutchinson, Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Inc., Fennville, Mich., and Dale G. 
Hollenbeck, Thornton Canning Co., 
Lodi, Calif. 

The report of the Finance Commit- 
tee, presented by A. Edward Brown, 
Chairman, recommended no change in 
the Association budget as it had been 
adopted in January at the Conven- 
tion meeting of the Board, and this 
recommendation was approved. The 
Board had approved a deficit budget 
at its Convention meeting, with the 
understanding that it would be re- 
viewed at the May meeting. Chair- 
man Brown reported that the Finance 
Committee, after reviewing income 
and expenses for the first four months 
of 1958, again recommended no 
change in the budget. He reported 
that income now appears to be within 
about $104,000 of budgeted expendi- 
tures and that expenditures are be- 
ing controlled. 

N. C. A. Vice President Norman O. 
Sorensen, who serves also as Chair- 
man of the Convention Program Com- 
mittee, presided over a discussion by 
the Board of industry needs at its 
annual convention. Mr. Sorensen an- 
nounced that the 1959 Convention has 
been scheduled for Chicago February 
21-24, and that details of planning 
for that and future annual meetings 
are being worked out in accordance 
with the needs and desires of mem- 
bers. 

Also, the Board took the following 
action: 

Received a special report on the 
work of the N.C.A. Research Labora- 
tories, by Dr. Ira I. Somers, Director, 
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and J. W. Bell, sanitarian in the 
Washington Laboratory; 

Received a report on N.C.A. Claims 
work, by A. L. Koch, Chairman of the 
Claims Committee; 


Received a report on industry con- 
cern and N.C.A. activity in connec- 
tion with the FDA proposal on DDT 
pesticide tolerances on corn, by Dr. C. 
H. Mahoney, Director of the Raw 
Products Research Bureau; 

Elected A. Edward Brown, Michi- 
gan Fruit Canners, Inc., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., to be a trustee on two 
Association trust funds—for em- 
ployee retirement and the indenture 
for consumer claims—to replace the 
late Mare C. Hutchinson, as recom- 
mended by the two other trustees, 
Emil Rutz of Schuckl & Co., Inc., 
Sunnyvale, Calif., and Ralph O. Du- 
lany of John H. Dulany & Son, Fruit- 
land, Md.; and 

Confirmed the action of the Execn- 
tive Committee in approving Boards 
of Arbitration which had been ap- 
pointed by the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, U. 8. 
Wholesale Grocers Association, and 
National Food Brokers Association. 

Industry Boards of Arbitration in 
the principal commercial areas of the 
country are established each year pur- 
suant to Rules of Arbitration adopted 
by the N.C.A. a number of years ago. 
The local Boards are empowered to 
settie disputes by arbitration when the 
parties to a dispute have agreed to 
that method of settlement. The Rules 
provide for appointment of the Boards 
by the N.A.W.G.A., U. S. W. G. A., and 
N. F. B. A. 


Presentation of Canning Crops Contest Award 


By The Honorable 
Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture 


This is the second time I have had 
the honor of presenting a champion- 
ship award to the winner of the Can- 
ning Crops Contest on behalf of the 
sponsors, the National Junior V 
table Growers Association and t 
National Canners Association. 


During the three years it has been 
in existence, the Canning Crops Con- 
test has truly become national in 
scope. Up to 500 young peopl 
from coast to coast, have participa 
in this worthwhile activity, learning 
the ways of Nature while contributing 
to the food needs of our country. 

It is national in scope also in the 
sense that the 750 firms which partici- 
pate as sponsors pack 80 percent of 
2 total annual volume of canned 


To be the top performer in a field 
of 500 contestants is quite a feat. 

And it takes a real champion to get 
off the floor after a knockdown and 
achieve victory against great odds. 


That is exactly what the young man 
we are honoring today did. Jim 
Wormley of Oswego, Illinois, had his 
heart set on winning the 1957 Na- 
tional Canning Crops Contest, 


He applied all the knowledge he had 
learned as a 4-H Club member and as 
a member of the Future Farmers of 
America. The latest in vegetable- 
88 techniques were put to use 

y this young farmer who valued the 
knowledge made available by modern 
research, 


His two acres of tomatoes were laid 
out with care, for Jim had his 
sights set 


Then came a crushing blow. A 
hard frost killed his plantings. Well, 
that can happen to any farmer—young 
as well as old, Jim replanted his 
acreage and devoted much hard work 
and all his skill over the following 
weeks to those fine tomatoes. 


It pays off—this business of not al- 
ood hey > 

ys we are hono a champion, 
Jim Wormley. 


Acceptance of Canning Crops Contest Award 


By James T. Wormley, 
Winner of the 1957 
Canning Crops Contest 


I would like to thank the National 
Canners Association for their unfail- 
ing efforts in promoting Se Canning 
Crops Contest with the National Jun- 
jor Vegetable Growers Association. 


It certainly has paid off for me. 

I would like to give credit to my 
Dad and my Mother who were con- 
stantl eupporting me, and also to the 
Campbell up mpany’s fieldman, 
Mr. Browning, and to Mr. Don Jones, 
secretary of the Illinois Canners As- 
sociation, who twice entertained me 
in Chicago, and this was a great in- 
pose to me to go on and win this 
award. 


Once again I would like to thank 
the National Canners Association for 
this trip to Washington which I am 
enjoying, and Dr. Crosby has been 
escorting me around. Thanks a lot. 


James T. Wormley, 16, of Oswego, 
III., winner of the 1957 Canning Crops 
Contest co-sponsored by the N.C.A. 
and N. J. V. G. A., receives N. C. A.“ na- 
tional championship plaque from the 
Secretary of 42. Ezra Taft 
Benson, as N. C. A. President Edward E. 
Burns looks on. The presentation was 
made in special ceremonies during the 
annual midyear meeting of the N. C. A. 
Board of Directors. 

The plaque reads: N. I. V. G. A. Na- 
tional Canning Crops Award of 1957, 
Contest Winner James Thomas Worm- 
ley, Oswego, Illinois, for Outstanding 
Performance, Presented by National 
Canners Association, May, 1958.” 
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The Application of the Antitrust Laws to Business 


By the Honorable 
Kenneth B. Keating, 
Representative from New York 


It is an article of faith among the 
American people that the aims of 
litical and economic democracy can 
best achieved by fostering a com- 
titive free enterprise system. The 
herman Act, the Clayton Act, and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
are the 8 expressions of this 
belief. ese Acts implement the 
prineiple that — — and initiative 
should have opportunity to compete 
in a free market without fear of re- 
straint by monopoly methods. From 
this standpoint, these Acts are both a 
Magna Charta for business and a 
guaranty to the public that the com- 
petitive system will not be circum- 
vented by the devices of collusion or 
concentration of control. 
The Sherman Act was a direct out- 
ae of the abuses of certain large 
usiness trusts during the late 1800's. 
The bill was originally introduced by 
Senator Sherman who was then Re- 
ublican Senator from Ohio, and who 
ater served as both Secretary of State 
and Secretary of the Treasury. It 
was approved by Congress with 
one dissenting vote in the Senate an 
no dissenting votes in the House. And 
ever since, with the exception of abor- 
tive attempts in the 1930’s to force 
restrictive codes on American indus- 
try, this Act has served as the main- 
stay of the nation’s economic philos- 


ophy. 

When „ administered, the 
antitrust laws not in any sense 
operate as anti-business laws. On 
the contrary, they serve to strike 
down anti-business practices which 
would otherwise prevent private en- 
terprise from fully developing our 
economic resources, They operate in 
effect as the governmental remedies 
for maladies threatening healthy and 
free competition. 

Moreover, it is a mistake to con- 
ceive of the antitrust laws as pracy 
business laws. There is no doubt in 
my mind that in many industries big- 
ness is absolutely essential to inven- 
tive and efficient operations. The na- 
tional distribution of products, the 
development of new devices such as 
missiles and rockets, and the furnish- 
ing of utilities such as electricity, in 
many cases uire large corporate 
organizations, The resulting concen- 
trations of economic power, of course, 
must be carefully scrutinized. But 
they must not be evaluated by a juan- 
diced eye which automatically trans- 
lates bigness into badness. 

The present Administration has 
pursued a vigorous but fair antitrust 
enforcement program. While main- 
taining a careful surveillance over 
key industrial enterprises, it has 
avoided the fallacious view that mere 
size is an offense. It concen- 


trated its efforts on means of elimi- 
nating abuses of economic power and 
not on ways of punishing necessary 
industrial elopments. hope that 
the distinction will always be main- 
tained between expansion with an in- 
tent to monopolize and restrain com- 
petition and growth as a natural re- 
sponse to Twentieth Century demands 
on our industrial know-how, capacity, 
and objectives. 


The House Antitrust Subcommittee, 
of which I am a member, has con- 
ducted several hearings posing this 
session of the Congress. Most of these 
have involved investigations of an 
industry, such as television and air- 
lines, rather than particular legisla- 
tion. We did, however, conduct ex- 
tensive hearings on a number of bills 
dealing with organized professional 
team sports. As a matter of fact, 
about the only antitrust legislation 
which I expect to reach the floor dur- 
ing this session of Congress is that 
dealing with sports. 

The Committee sharply divided over 
the sports antitrust bills with only a 
bare majority supporting a bill sub- 
jecting every sports practice to ju- 
dicial review under antitrust stand- 
ards. Personally, I am convinced that 
such a bill would do immense harm 
to our national games and is com- 

etely unwarranted. This is a case 
n which the attempt to apply anti- 
trust standards may actually defeat 
professional sports’ own efforts to pre- 
serve playing competition. This is 
because, to leve competition on the 

laying field, all professional sports 

ve found it necessary to engage in 
some practices with regard to the em- 
ployment of players, the right to oper- 
ate in protected geographical loca- 
tions, and limitations on the size of 
teams which are restrictive in char- 
acter. The hearings before our Com- 
mittee demonstrated that these prac- 
tices actually promote rather than de- 
stroy competition among the teams. 
Under these circumstances, only some 
kind of theoretical nonsense can be 
offered in support of an extension of 
the antitrust laws to sports. 


Sports are only one example of 
the old adage that even a thing 
can be carried too far. The law books 
abound with illustrations of case after 
case in which Congress has seen fit 
to modify the impact of the antitrust 
laws on particular industries or prac- 
tices and to totally exempt others. 
Indeed, I am certain that far more 

of any compilation of the anti- 
rust laws would be devoted to excep- 
tions than to prohibitions. 

The exceptions from the antitrust 
laws demonstrate two facts about 
legislation in this field. The first is 
that economic theory and ae policy 
do not always coincide; the second is 
that the antitrust laws, while vital, 
on ng 
our democratic society. rom the 
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point of view of economic purists, 
such considerations are irrelevant. 
But legislation is never framed within 
the narrow and coldly logical limits 
of a single objective. As Congress- 
men we frankly are concerned with 
more than just economic theory. We 
are also concerned with the social 
value, the popular sentiment, and sim- 
ilar factors in determining the wisdom 
and utility of any particular enact- 
ment. 

In my opinion, the enforcement of 
the antitrust laws must likewise be 
carried on within the framework of 
our over-all national objectives. In 
these critical times it is particulariy 
important to avoid any interference 
with defense production or develop- 
ments 2 misguided enforcement 
policies. This is not to say that firms 
engaged in defense work should be 
immunized from the antitrust laws. 
I simply su t the importance in 
such cases of reconciling our national 
defense and antitrust objectives so 
that whatever relief is obtained will 
not jeopardize our technological prog- 
ress. 


An 222 of what I am talking 
about is afforded by the AT&T case 
which the Committee is now studying 
as part of its investigation of the 
consent decree program of the 
Ir of Justice. The complaint 
n that case filed in 1949 sought to 
divorce the manufacturing arm of the 
Bell System (Western Electric), from 
service and research arms. it was 
filed without any consideration of the 
effect of such divorcement on the very 
substantial defense work in whic 
Western Electric was then engaged in 
pores? with the other divisions 
of the Bell System. This was so de- 
spite the fact that the Atomic Energy 
22 and other defense agen- 
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cies at the very same time were callin 
upon AT&T t> undertake vital proj- 
ects primarily because of its inte- 
— manufacturing, research and 
service facilities. The spectacle pre- 
sented by such conflicting govern- 
mental actions is obvious. 

After the suit was filed, every serv- 
ice Secretary joined in a letter to 
the Department of Justice from the 
then Secretary of Defense Lovett 
pointing out the danger to our defense 
effort posed by its unilateral action. 
Even though this was the only such 
letter written by Secretary Lovett 
after World War II, it obviously was 
received with cynical detachment by 
the Department attorneys then en- 
gaged in the case. With an almost 
perverse deliberateness, they made it 
clear that defense considerations were 
of little moment to them. 


What disturbs me about the hear- 
ings on the AT&T case is the impres- 
sion some observers apparently have 
that the Committee approves of this 

igeon-hole enforcement attitude. 

here may be some justification for 
this impression in the harsh question- 
ing a number of witnesses have been 
subjected to for suggesting that de- 
fense impact should be considered 
in prosecuting antitrust cases. But 
I have no doubt in my own mind of 
the relevancy of defense considera- 
tions. And I will resist anv attempt 
to force the Department of Justice to 
ignore the Department of Defense or 
any other government agency in 
2 out its responsibilities. I 
do not believe that legislation is now 
necessary to assure coordination be- 
tween the various agencies of the 
government, but if it were, it would 
not lack supporters in the Congress. 

There are several other nding 
legislative proposals which would 
like to discuss briefly with you. Let 
me make it clear, however, that I 
do not appear before you as a special 
pleader on any of these matters. Peo- 
ple with equal devotion to our anti- 
trust laws can and do w—~ 6 | dis- 
agree about their meritz, an offer 
these comments only to illustrate the 
complexity of legislative decisions in 
this field. 


One long pending bill is 2 
to modify the so-called good faith 
defense to price discrimination. 
Broadly speaking, under the present 
law discriminations in price between 
different purchasers are unlawful if 
the effect of such discrimination is to 
lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly. However, an exception 
is made for situations in which the 
seller can show that an otherwise dis- 
criminatory price to a purchaser was 
made in faith to meet an equally 
low price of a competitor. The Su- 
preme Court has held that this excep- 
tion is absolute; in other words, that 
a price reduction for the purpose of 
meeting an equally low price of a 
competitor is lawful without any in- 
quiry as to the effect of such a reduc- 


tion on competition among either the 
purchasers or the sellers in the indus- 
try involved. In essence, the objective 
of the pending bills is to eliminate the 
good faith defense where it can be 
shown that the price reduction may 
substantially lessen competition or 
tend to monopoly. 


Both the opponents and I 
of these bills claim support for their 
arguments in the antitrust laws. The 
proponents point out that both merg- 
ers and exclusive dealing arrange- 
ments are 2 12 under present 
law where their effect may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition. They 
contend that it would be inconsistent 
to prohibit mergers and exclusive 
dealing arrangements under such cir- 
cumstances while permitting price dis- 
criminations under the same circum- 
stances. Their view, in short, is that 
the protection of the competitive econ- 
omy from substantial injury must in 
all cases be the paramount goal of 
the antitrust laws. 


On the other hand, the opponents 
point out that the basic economic pur- 
pose of the antitrust laws is to allow 
prices to be determined by market 
conditions with a minimum of restric- 
tive impediments. They contend that 
unless a seller has the unbridled right 
to meet a competitor’s price, this basic 
purpose will be frustrated. And it is 
on that premise that they distinguish 
— discriminations to purchasers 

rom exclusive dealing and merger 
practices. 

I have received mail on both sides 
of the issue. Some letters have as- 
sured me that these bills would de- 
stroy the independent small business- 
man, force prices up, and undermine 
our whole system of free enterprise. 
Others have asserted with comparable 
equanimity that passage of these bills 
is imperative to keep the small fellow 
in business, to bring ly down, and 
to save our system of free enterprise 
from monopolistic control. 

I welcome letters from people and 

ups interested in the problems be- 
ore Congress. I appreciate and al- 
ways consider expressions of opinion 


from organizations such as yours 
which have s facilities } a 
thoughtful articulation of your point 
of view. However, you can readily 
understand the difficulty a Congress- 
man faces in voting for or inst 
a measure so hotly advoca’ and 
deprecated by parties equally inter- 
ested in our fundamental antitrust 
objectives. 


Another pendi legislative pro- 
posal about which there has — 
much controversy is a bill to amend 
the Clayton Act so as to require ad- 
vance notice of proposed corporate 
mergers. This bill would in no way 
change the present standards for de- 
termining the legality of any merger. 
It would, however, greatly improve 
upon the present machinery for re- 
viewing mergers of doubtful legality 
before they are consummated. 

I fully —— 1 that many merg- 
ers are entirely justified and either 
have no anti-competitive effects or 
actually — — prospects for effec- 
tive competition in an industry. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that some mergers are monopolistic in 
both design and tendency. The in- 
creasing number of corporate — 
in recent years has made it unduly 
difficult to scrutinize these transac- 
tions with the degree of vigilance and 
discrimination required to separate 
the harmful from the beneficial trans- 
actions. This is a weakness in our 
antitrust enforcement machinery 
which I believe should be corrected. 

Legislative proposals in the anti- 
trust field will always have my special 
attention. Those which will further 
the public interest in the maintenance 
of fair and effective competition and 
reedom of action in the business 
community will have my unbending 
support, while those which are merely 
disguised attempts to unjustifiably ex- 
tend bureaucratic controls over the 
economy of the country will have my 
unyielding opposition. And in study- 
ing all such proposals I will ever 
guided by my fundamental belief that 
our free enterprise system is the best 
ever devised by man. 


The Program for Increasing Public Acceptance 


of Canned 


INTRODUCTION 
By Carlos Campbell, 
Executive Secretary 
National Canners Association 


The additicn of $3 billion to the 
gross product is not the only contri- 

ution the canning industry makes to 
our national economy. Another meas- 
ure is the value that accrues to the 
consuming public by virtue of the fact 
that fruits and vegetables and other 
perishable foods are made available 
throughout the year. Or, as we some- 
times say, the harvest period is length- 


Foods 


ened from the two or three weeks pro- 
vided by nature to 12 months around 
the calendar. 

The National Canners Association 
has as one of its chief objectives the 
responsibility for assisting the con- 
suming public to appreciate and take 
advantage of that value. In other 
words, one of the principal jobs that 
the Association does is to maintain 
and improve the consumer acceptance 
of canned foods. 


The canning industry and the trade 
association that serves it, the N.C.A. 
has great faith in the judgment of 


— 
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the housewife when it comes to the 
selection of foods for herself and fam- 
ily; provided, of course, she has all the 
facts that are necessary to exercise 
judgment. The immediate task is, 
therefore, one of making sure that the 
housewife has all of the facts regard- 
ing canned food that will create for 
her the proper climate in which to 
exercise sound judgment. The * 
of supplying the consumer with that 
information we call “consumer educa- 
tion.“ Now, as everyone knows, the 
process of education involves not only 
the supplying of accurate informa- 
tion regarding the characteristics of 
canned foods, but also involves the 
process of exploding erroneous con- 
ceptions that have been acquired over 
the years through the dissemination 
of misinformation. A few short ex- 
amples will suffice to illustrate the 
aggressive and defensive approaches 
to consumer education. 


The N.C.A.. Research Laboratories 
are constantly engaged in processing 
research for the canner designed to 
retain the goodness that nature pro- 
vided in the raw product. The con- 
sumer, as the chief beneficiary, is en- 
titled to know of the progress made 
in this field. 


Consumers are more finicky about 
their food than N else they 
buy. Consequently malicious rumors 
based either on loose gossip or naive 
ignorance can, if allowed to spread, 
create immeasurable damage to the 
reputation and public acceptance of 
canned food. The Association, through 
its Information Division, tracks down 
malicious rumors and attempts to cor- 
rect them through substitution of 
scientific facts. The Association also, 
through its Claims Division, vigor- 
ousl resists unwarranted claims 
against canned foods and thus reduces 
to a minimum the claims racket 
against canned food; and along with 

is minimizes the destructive pub- 
licity that usually attends such claims. 


A number of other examples could 
be cited, but the above suffice to illus- 
trate two types of educational ap- 
proaches. 

In the case of the positive approach 
to this educational program, there are 
a number of steps, each of which is as 
essential to the entire job as one link 
of a chain is to the whole. First there 
is the source of the factual informa- 
tion regarding the characteristics of 
the canned food. There is then the 

reparation of this information in a 
orm that will be easily disseminated 
to and effectively received by the con- 
suming public. And the third step is 
the medium through which this in- 
formation is communicated to the 
public. Consumers may, through their 
own experience of eating canned foods, 
learn of these characteristics, but that 
is a slow process. In other fields of 
education, if forced to rely on ex- 
perience alone as the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, we would not make 
much progress. rogress comes 
from learning from others. It is this 


“learning from others” that we de- 
pend upon to educate the consuming 
public regarding canned foods. 

For many years the Association took 
care of the number one in lent in 
the above formula ve well; that is, 
dug up all of the facts regardi 
canned foods and made them avail- 
able. But we soon discovered that we 
had a warehouse full of good facts 
about canned foods but inadequate 
facilities to distribute these facts to 
the consumer, particularly in the form 
in which she could absorb them. To 
improve this situation, our system of 
communication needs to be expanded. 
The N.C.A. Consumer Service Divi- 
sion, which has for 30 years been 

lanting the seeds of canned foods 

owl in the schools and through 
scientific groups, newspapers and 
other media reaching the consumer, 
is continuing to expand its efforts in 
these fields. 

A perfect system of communication 
that is highly successful with all of 
the various consumer groups is, how- 
ever, never achieved. All we can hope 
to do is to work toward that perfec- 
tion. We found a few years ago that 
we had quite a long way to go and 
that there were many areas in which 
we could improve our communication 
system. Thus we sought the advice 
and counsel of experts in that field. 
Our public relations agency, Dudley- 
Anderson-Yutzy, has hel us to im- 

rove our system of communications 

the consuming public in a number 
of ways, only two of which I need 
mention at this time. 

The first essential is to attract the 
attention of the person or persons to 
whom the subject matter is directed 
and to use language in the prepara- 
tion of the message that is understood 
and will be absor by the reader or 
listener. To achieve a high degree of 
efficiency in this first essential step 

ui the professional touch. 
N.C.A.’s own professional staff mem- 
bers operating in that field have had 
their vision materially broadened and 
their effectiveness definitely improved 
by Any assistance that D.A.Y. has pro- 
V 


The other area in which the pro- 
fessional public relations agency has 
been of assistance is in obtaining the 
cooperation of the various media in 
establishing a better line of communi- 
cations between the industry and the 
consuming public. 

It should be evident from this brief 
description of the Association’s efforts 
to maintain and improve the public’s 
acceptance of canned foods that this 
whole operation properly belongs in 
the field of education. Some people 
have referred to it as “promotion.” 
Actually that is not a proper descrip- 
tion of what the Association does. 
Promotion carries with it the connota- 
tion of pushing a given product upon 
the consuming public with the pushing 
effort being directed at the whole 
public without selectivity. 


I like to think of the N.C.A. opera- 
tion as being one that works solely 
with the demand side of the picture 
and, by the creation of the correct in- 
formation atmosphere enables the con- 
sumer to exercise sound ju ent in 
the selection and purchase of food. We 
feel confident that if this job is done 
honestly and efficiently it will result 
in broadening the base of consump- 
tion of canned foods among the con- 
sumers of the nation; in other words, 
to activate the potential demand that 
lies dormant among non-canned food 
users and for long periods of time 
among infrequent users. We also be- 
lieve that even the everyday users of 
canned foods will buy and use more if 
they are acquainted with all of their 
advantages. This we hope to achieve 
by the activities which will now be 

for you: 


SLIDE PRESENTATION 


[Following is the sound track for 
60 illustrative color slides shown to 
the N.C.A. Board of Directors:] 


“Target for Tomorrow” 


1068 70 — 1788000, eapected 
population, 173,000,000; ex 
— by 1965, 200,000,000. 

This is the canning industry's mar- 
ket, the buying audience for products 
which meet consumer needs with the 
infant’s first ounce of evaporated milk 
and provide nutritious food for an 
entire lifetime. 

This 173,000,000 market is man 
markets; many markets - 
cally and many markets sociologically. 
Fortunately the canning industry with 
its national scope, its myriad prod- 
ucts and its breadth of interest has 
facets which appeal to each special 
group. 

In an effective public relations pro- 
gram—one that sells ideas and prod- 
ucts—markets are no longer cities or 
salesmen’s territories. arkets are 
people, and people are markets. Who 
are these people which make up the 
canning industry’s markets? 

They’re city dwellers—44 million of 

m; suburbanites—50 million more; 
they live in smaller cities outside the 
reach of big city influence—33 million 
of them; and 26 million live in villa 
and small towns, also outside of big 
city influence; another 20 million are 
farm dwellers. 

So much for where they live. Now 
let’s consider the economic and social 
facts of life which make them sepa- 
rate markets. 

The labor force accounts for 70 mil- 
lion and 21 million are working 
women; 50 million are parents of pre- 
teen age children; 17 mililon are teen- 
agers; and 14 million are people over 
65 years of age. The Negro market 
accounts for 18 million, foreign born 
whites over 10 million, and the Jewish 
population numbers 5 million plus. 
And each has its own special avenues 
of communication. 
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When it comes to audiences for the 
canning industry, we must also con- 
sider the people with spevial voca- 
tional interests that help make our 
indus great—the growers, horti- 
culturalists; machinery manufactur- 
ers; —— and government offi- 
cials; brokers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers who offer our products for 


We tailor the canning industry's 
story to each group separately. Every 
one of these special audiences is the 
concern of the National Canners As- 
sociation and each one is the target of 
its public relations activities, No 
blanket approach can effectively reach 
all of them; each requires the kind of 
presentation which recognizes its spe- 
cial needs and interests. 

Let's try to visualize one of these 
special audiences. Let’s look at who 
they are and how they think; and 
how they and can foods are 
brought together. 

We've chosen the teenage market 
because it’s important, because it is 
relatively untapped, because it is chal- 
lenging. You remember we said that 
we have 17 million teenagers in the 
13 to 19 age group. By 1965, or just 
7 short 1— from now, that age 
group will increase in size by 70 per- 
cent to a total of 28,900,000. The 
baby boom of the '40’s has entered 
teenage and is swelling the ranks of 
our youngest buying audience, 

Not only do they eat a lot, but, the 
— — tell us, they exert a strong 
influence on family food purchasing. 
They themselves buy food to the tune 
of an $8.58 checkout slip each week 
or 25 percent of the family food 
budget. They cook, they plan meals, 
they choose brands, they give parties. 
And the P food is apt to cost 
nearly $15. Perhaps even more sig- 
nificant is that they have opinions 
(particularly about food) and they 
are listen to at home. They are 
curious, they revel in newly gained in- 
dependence, they are eager to try new 
things—especially those approved by 
their peers. 


Every year a half-million teenagers 
get married. Over 50 percent of the 
women married in a single year are 
under 20, with 18 the most common 
marrying age among girls. 

Youth market researchers tell us 
that the teen years are best for estab- 
lishing product loyalty. It costs seven 
times as much to switch loyalty later 
on. The product which makes the 
firet impression does it for only 81 
compared with the $7 it costs to 
change that impression. 

Teenagers, obviously, are impor- 
tant to the canned foods industry. 


Food service patterns established to- 
day are likely to stay with them for 
the rest of their lives. They need to 
know about the quality, the nutritional 
values, the variety, economy, conven- 

lability and flavor 
the hundreds ot canned 


jence, safety, avai 
we provide th 


foods offered to them. Perhaps most 
important, they need to have pride in 
the canned foods they eat and serve. 
In short, they need to be told the same 
basic story we tell all our audiences— 
the working women, the suburbanites, 
the retail grocers. But they need to 
be told the story differently. 

Science, research and development, 
the modernness of canned foods; these 
are important to teenagers. Glamour, 
fun, parties, the easy way to make 
dishes everyone will admire; these are 
important to teenagers. Knowing that 
canned foods belong and keep up to 
date in an age of pizza pies and TV 
dinners; these are important, too. How 
is it to be done? How is it being dona? 

Home economics classes are a direct 
channel to a certain select ent of 
the teenage market—the girls and a 
few boys who take home economics as 
part of their school curriculum. They 
are reached by the special — 
in the home economics field. 

Other media in the teenage market 
hit even broader segments of the 17,- 
000,000 audience. National magazines 
include Seventeen, Miss, Calling All 
Girls, Scholastic, Scholastic Roto, 
American Girl and Boy's Life. 22 
newspapers have special teenage col- 
umns or sections, edited in some cases 
by teens themselves. 


Youth gronps such as 4-H and FFA, 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts and Campfire 
Girls can use special program i 5 
High school assemblies and other 
classes are avenues through which to 
approach the teenager. Dise jockeys 
and TV shows aleo have their impact. 

For the older teenage girls, who 
are fest becoming young marrieds, 
there are other publications of inter- 
est. Charm and American Home are 
favorites; Modern Romances has a 
million readers, many in their teens. 
True Story and Redbook and the movie 
magazines have large segments of 
teenage audiences. 

So much for the basic avenues of 
approach to the teenage market. Now 
for the big question of how N.C.A.'s 
many activities and themes get trans- 
la into teen language—bop talk. 

First, the work of N.C.A.’s many 
divisions contributes to the story. 
Things accomplished in research 15 
raw product improvement, in labeli 
in home economics all play a — 13 
building feature materials to promote 
canned foods in ways that will capture 
the attention of this eager young 17 
million audience. 

The Research Laboratories, for ex- 
ample, in devoting themselves to im- 
pores processing methods and qual- 
ty of canned products, provide the 
scientific basis from which to develop 
articles of interest to Sputnik-oriented 
youth. 1 such information ends 
wp in as simple an approach as “CAN 

ou Tell?” in Co-ed, or “The Truth 
and the Lies About Canned Foods” in 
Modern Romances, but it makes its 
point with teenage readers. 


The work of the Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau may be translated into 
films like “The Story of John Porter” 
and “Dear Eddie,” into television pro- 
gram ideas like one built on the 
achievements of Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
the father of horticulture; into the 
many facets of the Canning Crops 
Contest. All of these public relations 
approaches tell the wear of horticul- 
ture and how 3 can be as a 
career or a hobby. But in a subtle 
way, every article, every film, every 

io or script builds prestige for 
the canning industry and its products. 

N.C.A.’s labeling service provides 
background for informative service- 
type materials which are valuable in 
home economics classrooms, club pro- 
grams, articles and films. 

The Information Division presents 
basic facts in booklets like “The Can- 
ning Industry,” especially designed to 
serve as a reference for the student. 
School, college and public libraries all 
contain copies, and many high school 
themes and college term papers are 
documented with the facts it contains. 

The Consumer Service Division per- 
forms all home economics functions 
for N. C. A. such as developing and 
distributing educational teaching aids, 
photos and recipe releases for radio 
and TV, food editors and the insti- 
tutional food service field. 

The translating of materials and in- 
formation from all N.C.A. divisions 
into special approaches to the teenage 
and other markets is the function of 
the Consumer and Trade Relations 
Program. Whether statistics, or lab- 
oratory research, or recipes, they are 
work into appropriate material 
beamed at teenagers maga- 
zines, teen columns, disc jockeys and 
TV programs, 

C. & T. R., for instance, organizes 
special projects such as on-the-spot 
coverage of the Girl Scout Round-up, 
or the canned foods story from the 
Mayflower II, Last summer’s trans- 
atlantic crossing and the authentic 
reports from N.C.A. of how canned 
foods made life endurable, captured 
the attention of all adventure lovers 
and students of American history. 
And you know how kids like a good 
movie. “The Three Squares” tells 
the complete story of the canning in- 
dustry in the rapid fire language of 
the jet pilot era. 


Yes, N. C. A. reaches the teenagers 
in a wide variety of ways which helps 
them appreciate canned foods and 
use them enthusiastically for all sorts 
of occasions. 


N.C.A.’s story is similarly tailored 
for every special audience. For par- 
ents, canned foods are discu in 
terms of the nutritional needs of grow- 
ing children, the variety and avail- 
ability which help develop good eating 
habits. For working women, the 
emphasis is on the glamour meals 
which can be prepared in double quick 
time by using canned foods and adding 
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the creative touch. For suburbanites 
canned foods are recommended for 
outdoor barbecues, for easy enter- 
taining, and for picnics. For farm 
families, convenience and economy be- 
come important, together with the fact 
that commercial canneries pick and 
pack at the peak of perfection, main- 
taining maximum flavor and nutrition. 

The businessman respects N. C. A. 
for its forthright stand on issues af- 
fecting the canning industry. The re- 
tail grocer appreciates canned foods as 


the backbone of his profit structure 
thanks to N.C.A.’s leadership in pro- 


moting trade relations for the 
canning industry. 
Whatever the special interest group 
to be served, N. C. A. with the h 
its entire organization, builds the t 
approach and communicates it to the 
t audience. 


You might say, to sum it all up, that 
the — 1 industry's sales ta for 
tomorrow is N.C.A.’s public relations 
target for today. 


A Coordinated Research Program 


By Dr. ira |. Somers, 
Director, Research Laboratories, 
National Canners Association 


When the office of Director of Re- 
search Laboratories for the National 
Canners Association was established 
last year the objectives of this office 
were set forth as follows: 


1. A closer coordination of activi- 
ties in all three laboratories. 


2. The determination of research 
and service needs of the industry and 
the initiation of programs to supply 
these needs, either within N.C.A. or 
by outside agencies. 


8. The publication and distribution 
of N. C. A. research results in a man- 
ner and at a level to reach the people 
most able to use them; for this pur- 
pose making use of newsletters, talks 
at canners’ meetings, industry con- 
ferences, and personal visits. 

4. The initiation and coordination 
of contacts with governmental or other 
agencies on technical matters. 


In the report which follows no at- 
tempt will be made to cover all aspects 
of the N. C. A. research program. In- 
stead, emphasis will be on specific ex- 
amples which show how a 
objectives are being met. 


COORDINATION OF N. C. A. RESEARCH 
LABORATORY ACTIVITIES 


To obtain maximum value from 
N. C. A. research activities the three 
laboratories are being coordinated into 
a closer-knit functioning organization. 
As the first phase of this coordination, 
the operations of the Northwest 
Branch have been put on the same 
basis as those of the other two labs, 
with corresponding committees, proj- 
ect planning and reporting. For 
first time in the history of the Asso- 
ciation, the Northwest salmon work 
was included in the Annual Research 
Report. 

The Director is keeping in close 
touch with the activities, staffs, and 
facilities of the three laboratories by 
periodic visits, frequent communica- 
tion, and weekly review of copies of 
corresp — | 
sary steps in the program r 
coordination. It is believed that 
much of the research work can be still 


more closely coordinated and in some 
cases even integrated to produce a 
better over-all program. Some good 
examples of integrated research are 
already showing up. For example, 
the Washington Laboratory has a 
—— for studying struvite crystal 
ormation in canned sea f and, 
while it is primarily a project of this 
group, packs made from frozen Japa- 
nese tuna were needed to complete the 
picture. The Northwest Branch Lab- 
oratory seemed the logical group to 
obtain these samples. They were 
therefore brought into the picture and 
have since made extensive packs using 
several chemicals and various packing 
techniques that may influence the crys- 
tal formation. The lots they prepared 
have since been shipped to the Wash- 
ington Laboratory where they will 
be anal along with samples of 
sea foods from er areas. A na- 
tionwide approach to this problem 
without excessive expense was made 
possible by this coordinated effort. 

Cooperation has been extended in 
the other direction also. The North- 
west Laboratory is studying the blu- 
ing of crab meat but lacks the facili- 
ties for a thorough survey of the 
literature. This survey was there- 
fore made for them by a staff member 
of the Washington Laboratory where 
more extensive library facilities are 
available. 


The decision to launch an active 
sanitation program in the East simi- 
lar to that being carried on in the 
West, beginning with several industry 
conferences, suggested that inter- 
laboratory cooperation would help to 
get the show on the road without du- 

lication of experience already gained 
by Western group. Staff members 
the two laboratories were there- 
fore brought together following the 
N.C.A. convention to work out the 
rogram and develop the necessary 
llustrative material. After the gen- 
eral outline of the program was set 
up, the slides on hand in both labs 
were reviewed and plans made for ex- 
change of copies. As a result, many 
of the slides used in the Eastern con- 
ferences were obtained as copies of 
those already available in Berkeley. 

Three of these sanitation confer- 

ences have been held in the East 


to date as a joint effort with the 
state canners associations, and the 
tion has been most favorable. It 
would not have been possible to start 
out with such a full-scale production 
without the help received from the 
Western Laboratory. 

The occasions for coordination of 
activities between laboratories are fre- 
uent. This is especially true for the 
ashin and Berkeley Labs be- 
cause the similarity oF their pro- 
ms, and the instances mentioned 
are given only as examples of 

how this is bei done. rou 
these many inter-laboratory activities 
and the opportunity for an over-all 
director to shift work and emphasis, 
nding on the circumstances, it is 
ieved the objective of having lab- 
oratories function as one organization 
three locations is being accom- 


INITIATION OF RESEARCH AND SERVICE 
Ms TO Meer INDUSTRY NEEDS 


Maintenance and improvement of 
in canned foods are 
jectives of the N. C. A. Resea 
Laboratories, and in furtherance of 
these objectives two fundamental proj- 
ects are being initiated this year on 
color and flavor retention in canned 
foods. Both of these factors are con- 
sidered basic in consumers’ ultimate 
evaluations of the prone, The color 
prcvert has been placed with Dr. Emil 

rak’s staff at the University of 
California. They are well qualified 
in this field and have the 
for doing the job. 


The flavor work is being made a 
oint effort between N.C.A. and the 
estern Utilization Research Branch 
of USDA. The N. C. A. has employed 
ose biochemist for the job, who 
1 work in the USDA la pid 
using their many specialized facili- 
ties at no cost to the Association. 
In addition, USDA staff members will 
supervise and work along with the 
N. C. A. man. This will result in un- 
interrupted attention to an important 
problem, and having our own repre- 
sentative on the team will assure re- 
search on products of direct interest 
to the canning industry. Such proj- 
ects could not be carried on in the 
N.C.A. laboratories without the ac- 
quisition of some very expensive ana- 
lytical equipment, because promising 
aths for reh may, — 

m opened up only by the develo 
ment of new techniques. 

An added advantage of “farmi 
out” such work is the extra time an 
attention such a receive from 

ple in addition to those actually 

ing paid to do the work. When p 
erly supervised, such programs d 
returns far more than might be ex- 
pected from the money spent. 

The problems relating to water 
shortages in canneries are becomi 
increasingly serious, but the cost 
necessary studies for conserva- 

water is high in proportion 


tion of 


equipment 
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the funds which are appropriated 
for the entire research ram. 
Solution of this problem received con- 
siderable impetus last year when a 

nt from the U. 8. blic Health 

rvice for work on water conserva- 
tion in canneries was obtained 8 
the coordinated efforts of the Wash- 
ington and Berkeley Laboratories. 
The grant, in the amount of $45,000 to 
be used over a three-year period, was 
awarded to the N.C.A. Western Re- 
search Laboratory and is being used 
to greatly expand the limited program 
previously under way. 

Disposal of liquid wastes from can- 
neries is a serious and threatening 
problem, but the costs of conducting 
research in this field are great and for 
the most part beyond the reach of the 
budget of the N. C. A. For the past two 
years the Washington staff has worked 
with the industry in the coordination 
of a waste disposal project at Manhat- 
tan College, conduc under a con- 
tract with USDA Eastern Utilization 

boratory. Last fall the industry was 
informed that this project would not 
be continued because it could not be 
justified as an activity for the Utili- 
zation Branch even though the needed 
work was well started. Since that 
time the NCA staff, in cooperation 
with the industry, has been workin 
on the possibility of initiating a proj- 
ect on land disposal of liquid cannery 
wastes in the program of the Drain- 
or and Irrigation Section of USDA. 

is Section has the background to 
conduct research on this problem and 
its staff would welcome the means of 
doing so. The job confronting our 
own staff has been that of getting the 
— funds transferred to this 
group within the Department of Agri- 
culture. Money can be made avail- 
able if sufficient justification is given 
for the transfer and a great amount 
of work has been done in an effort 
to furnish this justification. 

Early this year the Association was 
cont by a representative of the 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute, who requested that N.C.A. 
undertake a project for developing 
the necesary fundamental data to as- 
sure safety from all strains of Clostri- 
dium botulinum in the radiation steri- 
lization of foods. After a review of 
the project with the Berkeley and 
Washington staffs it was decided that 
the Western Laboratory would make 
application for a grant to do this 
work. They have since been awarded 
a contract of $23,000 for determina- 
tion of the lethal radiation dosage 
for the many strains of Cl. botulinum. 
Without this information the pro- 

sed Radiation Center at Stockton, 

alifornia, could not operate with as- 
surance of safety from this type of 
food poisoning. The Washington 
—— has been working on a 
related phase of the same subject 


under a similar contract, and its ex- 
perience proved useful in drafting 
the new contract. Liaison between 


the two Laboratories on this project 
will be continued. 


Service projects and activities 
which have proved successful in one 
area are being initiated in the pro- 
gram of the other laboratories, For 
example, some realigning of the serv- 
ice efforts of the Washington Labora- 
tory are being made for the 1958 
season on experience in the 
West. With the addition of a sani- 
tarian to the staff, field work will be 
directed toward an extensive cover- 
age of the membership using the sani- 
tarian and a bacteriologist as a team. 
As many members as possible will be 
contacted for the purpose of consult- 
ing with them on their problems, re- 
viewing their canning lines, and mak- 
ing sanitation surveys. This will be 
in contrast to setting up the mobile 
field laboratories in one or two places 
for detailed bacteriological studies of 
nearby canning lines. It is believed 
that the experience and information 
gained over many years of field 
studies should quality the staff to 
make recommendations for avoiding 
or eliminating spoilage without ex- 
tensive bacteriological tests. 


PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
or N. C. A. RESEARCH RESULTS 


Early last year a monthly techni- 
cal newsletter, Research Information, 
was started, with issues being pub- 
lished alternately by the Berkeley 
and Washington Laboratories, and 
with news from the Northwest 
Branch included in the West Coast 
issues. This publication has been 
highly successful and enthusiastically 
received, and its mailing list now 
numbers over 1,500. It serves to 
keep members and their technical per- 
sonnel informed of N.C.A. research 
results and is a good medium for 
highlighting other technical informa- 
tion of interest to the canning in- 
dustry. Many requests have been re- 
ceived for additional information on 
subjects only briefly mentioned in the 
newsletter. In this way those inter- 
ested can be furnished detailed re- 
ports without the expense of a gen- 
eral mailing. This publication has 
done much to establish and improve 
relations between the laboratory staffs 
and technical people within the in- 
dustry. 

The format for the 1957 Annua! 
Report was changed considerably 
from that of previous years with the 
hope that it would be read more gen- 
erally and thus better present the re- 
search story. Reports of the various 
activities were grouped under topical 
rather than functional headings as 
has been done in the past, in order 
to show more clearly the relationship 
of each project to the over-all objec- 
tive of quality in canned foods. By 
doing the printing in our own shop it 
was possible to include a great many 
photographs at less total cost than 
would have been required for an out- 
side printing job. 


It was recommended by the Scien- 
tific Research Committee that every 
opportunity be sought to explain the 
research program to the membership 
and let them know what the labora- 
tories are able to do for them. Since 
the first of this year, the Director has 
addressed the following 8 on the 
subject of NCA researc 

Association of Pacific Fisheries; 
New York State Canners and Freez- 
ers Association; Wisconsin Canners 
Association; Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation; the Maryland Section of IFT, 
which includes personnel from many 
Tri-State canner-members; Chicago 
Section of IFT, which includes many 

rsonnel from the meat packing in- 

ustry; and the graduate class in 
Food Technology at MIT. 

In addition, in the interest of pub- 
lic relations and building the stature 
of the N. C. A. Research Laboratories, 
he attended the following meetings: 


Meeting of the American Meat In- 
stitute, in Chicago; annual meeting of 
Research and Development Associates 
of the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute, in Chicago; The Nu- 
trition Foundation meeting, at Skytop, 
Pa.; and the Utah Canners Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting, in Salt Lake. 


For the first time a booth was set 
up this year in Convention Hall, at 
Atlantic City, where N.C.A. research 
results were illustrated. The booth 
also served as a central contact point 
for members who wished to consult 
with the staff on technical problems. 
The booth was manned by — 
from both the Berkeley and Washing- 
ton Laboratories. 


COORDINATION OF CONTACTS WITH 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Through the central office of the 
Director, the N.C.A. Research Lab- 
oratories are being represented as a 
unit in dealings with government 

ncies. Frequent contact is made 
with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion by staff members on problems of 
standards, labeling, etc., and ques- 
tions that arise outside of Washing- 
ton are thus channeled through one 
office even though the contacts are 
usually made by the head of the Food 
Standards Division in the Washing- 
ton Laboratory. 


It has been necessary in the inter- 
est of the waste disposal problem men- 
tioned — to have frequent 
contacts with officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the Secre- 
tary’s office on down. Also contacts 
were made at the National Institute 
of Health on this problem which may 
eventually result in application for a 
grant from them to conduct research 
on certain phases of the work. 


During the many trips this year 
every effort has been made to become 
better acquainted with state and uni- 
versity people who are now working 
on, or who could work on, canners 

roblems, and additional contacts of 
is t are contemplated for the 
remainder of the year. 
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By H. Edward Dunkelberger, 
Office of Counsel, 


National Canners Association 


Mr. Austern has asked me to say 
a few words today on one of the most 
important problems that the National 
Canners ssociation, and member 
canners, must deal with—state and 
local barriers to the interstate ship- 
ment and marketing of canned f 

The logical place to begin is the 
resolution adopted last January at 
Atlantic City on this subject. Let 
me read you this resolution. 


“Consumer interest in both effective 
competition and the widest availabil- 
ity of all food products necessitates 
that any informatively labeled whole- 
some food be permitted to be sold 
freely throughout the United States. 
State or local regulations that impose 
requirements needlessly extending 
the adequate protection afforded by 
federal law serve only to 2 
and to impede the free interstate dis- 
tribution of canned foods. The Na- 
tional Canners Association urges u 
all state legislatures, administrative 
agencies, and local officials these para- 
mount consumer interests. Any state 
or local regulation that specifies par- 
ticularized labeling requirements, or 
M ingredients authorized by 
ederal law, or standardizes products 
to reflect local preferences, creates 
unwarranted interstate barriers and 
defeats the interests of consumers, 
canners, and growers alike.” 

The importance of the ideas ex- 

ressed in this resolution can best 

understood by briefly summariz- 
ing a recent case involving most, if 
not all, of the major meat canners. 

Health officials in the City of New- 
ark, New Jersey, decided early this 
year that certain canned meat prod- 
ucts—specifically, corned beef hash 
and chopped ham—did not bear labels 
that complied with the state food 
and drug law and the corollary city 
ordinances. These laws require that 
all products containing more than 
one ingredient include a list of the 
ingues ents on the label. The local 
officials felt that persons on special 
diets should be fully informed as to 
the presence of salt, starches and 
other ingredients. 


With this purpose in mind, com- 
plaints were filed against all proc- 
essors whose canned corned beef hash 
or chopped ham were sold in Newark 
without a list of the ingredients on 
the label. 

This action was taken despite the 
fact that the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Division had issued regulations 
pursuant to the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act eotsing forth definitions 
and standards of identity for corned 
beef hash and chopped ham. The 
Meat Inspection Regulations require 
the listing of in ients “except in 


State and Local Barriers to Interstate Commerce 


case of products for which definitions 
and standards of identity have been 
prescribed.” The standards them- 
selves require only the listing of some 
of the optional ingredients, but not 
all. Compulsory in ients need not 
be listed on the label. These stand- 
ards are identical in effect and pur- 
to those formulated under the 
ederal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, for canned fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Here, then, was a conflict between 
federal and state regulation of the 
same subject matter. Federal regula- 
tions specifically provide that corned 
beef hash may be shipped and sold 
without a statement of ingredients on 
the label if the product conforms to 
the federal definition and standard 
of identity. New Jersey law and 
Newark ordinances make illegal the 
shipment and sale of corned beef hash 
2 all ingredients are shown on 
a 


This is precisely the situation con- 
templated in the N.C.A. resolution— 
if a canner wants to market his prod- 
uct in New Jersey he must do one of 
two things. He can print special 
labels for cans going into New Jer- 
sey, or he can print all of his labels 
to conform to New Jersey law. It 
was pointed out at the trial in New- 
ark that a canner does not know the 
ultimate destination of any particular 
lot of canned foods, nor can he con- 
trol the distribution of the product 
beyond his own sales to wholesalers. 
It would seem, therefore, that he 
must label all his goods to conform 
to New Jersey law if he wants his 
poorest to reach the consumers of 

t state. 

Thus, the federal law is nullified, 
at least in regard to labeling. Fur- 
thermore, the canner is threatened 
with similar laws in other states set- 
ting forth further and different label- 
ing uirements. Compliance with 
conflicting and varied state label re- 

uirements would add untold sums to 

e cost of production, reduce the 
interstate marketing of canned foods, 
and discriminate inst the canner 
who desires to sell his product in more 
than one state. 

It is therefore vitall 
that every effort be made to oppose 
any state law that specifies particu- 
larized labeling requirements. For- 
tunately, the canners have on their 
side a clause in the Federal Consti- 
tution the basic purpose of which was 
to prevent state activity in conflict 
with federal law. The Supremacy 
Clause in Article VI of the Federal 
Constitution provides that that Con- 
stitution and laws of the United 

tates made in pursuance thereof 
“shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and the Judges in Lang | state 
shall be bound thereby, any thing in 
the Constitution or Laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


important 


The effect of this clause, we con- 
tended before the Newark Magistra 

is to strike down the enforcement 
any state statute, regulation or ordi- 
nance that impairs or conflicts with 
the federal regulatory scheme. The 
basic pu of establishing defini- 
tions and standards of identity, 
whether under the Meat Inspection 
Act or the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, was to afford a yardstick inst 
which economic adulteration and mis- 
labeling could be measured. The con- 
sumer is fully protected in that the 
standardized name of the product 
on the label assures him that he is 
buying a food that conforms to what 
people expect from that product. 

Once the federal government has 
regulated product labeling and listin 
of ingredients in this way, we ar ed 
that it has preem the field. 
States should thereafter be precluded 
from establishing any regulation of 
the same subject matter that does not 
conform to federal requirements. The 
national interest in the interstate 
shipment of truthfully labeled whole- 
some food is supreme to any local 
interests. 

The Newark Magistrate agreed 
with our argument and invalidated the 
state and local laws to the extent that 
they conflicted with the federal regu- 
lation. We were somewhat surprised 
because we did not expect a lower 
state court to strike down local legis- 
lation of this sort. 


We were confident, however, that a 
responsible state supreme court, or the 
United States Supreme Court, if nec- 
essary, would adopt our view. Thirty 
and forty years ago the Supreme 
Court was relatively unconcerned with 
a clash between state and federal laws, 
and the federal pre-emption prece- 
dents from that era represent some- 
oe. less than a — victory for 
the Federal Food and Drug Act. In 
recent years, however, the Court has 
come to recognize the importance of 
the Supremacy Clause, and has ap- 
plied the federal pre-emption doctrine 
many times to invalidate over-reach- 
ing state laws. But there is as yet no 
modern Supreme Court decision on 
this point for federal food laws. In 
fact, we were somewhat hopeful that 
if we lost in the Newark and New 
Jersey courts, we could appeal to the 
Supreme Court for an authoritative 
decision upholding the supremacy of 
federal food standards. 

Fortunately, many state authori- 
ties have come to the same decision as 
the Newark Magistrate. The New 
York Court of Appeals did so in a case 
involving — * different facts, and 
the Wisconsin Attorney General did 
so as recently as 1950. 

It is our hope, of course, that state 
legislatures, enforcement officials, and 
judges, will recognize the supremacy 
of federal food regulation, but com- 
plete assurance can never be obtained 
until the United States Supreme 
Court has passed on the question. 
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N. c. A. Arranges Public Honors 
for Canning Crops Champion 


The N. C. A. Directors and Associa- 
tion guests who applauded the award 
of a plaque by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson to 16-year- 
old James Thomas Wormley of Os- 
wego, Ill., witnessed only a smail 
segment of the total project of honor- 
ing the champion of the annual Can- 
ning Crops Contest. 

This contest is conducted each year 
jointly by N.C.A. and the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion. Organization of the adminis- 
trative details of the contest is un- 
der the aegis of the Raw Products 
Research Bureau of N.C.A., with the 
aid of a specially-appointed Farm 
Youth Field Force of canners, which 
in 1957 operated in 23 states. The 
champion is the finalist from a start- 
ing field of about 500 entries. 


Young Wormley was first honored 
and recognized in December, 1957, at 
the annual convention of N. J. V. G. A., 
receiving a string of prises, awards, 
medals and gifts. He had made the 
outstanding record of the 1957 con- 
test as a tomato grower for Campbell 
Soup Company. Wormley is also a 
two-time winner of the Illinois state 
championship and received prizes 
from the Illinois Canners Association. 

He and his father were guests of 
N.C.A. for the three days of the spring 
Board session. Dr. Edwin A. Crosby, 
Assistant Director of the Raw Prod- 
ucts Research Bureau, arranged a 
schedule of sightseeing and other at- 
tractions, and acted throughout as 
escort on visits to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, National Bureau of 
Standards, Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Washington Monument, Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln Memorials, and 
the Capitol. Wormley also spent a 
half day at the USDA Plant Indus- 
try Station at Beltsville, Md. 


The publicity phases of the Can- 
ning Crops Contest are part of the 
Consumer and Trade Relations Pro- 
gram, so Wormley was accompanied 
on his trips by a United Press photog- 
rapher making pictures of his vari- 
ous appearances for caption releases 
to farm journals, metropolitan and 
hometown newspapers, and others. 
The Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy staff 
prepared a press release kit for this 
purpose. The Information Division 
serviced the trade journals and news- 
papers with press and radio releases 
and arranged for interviews with 
Claude Mahoney on the CBS Farm 
News network program and for the 
ABC network show, “The American 
Farmer.” Both of these were broad- 


cast Saturday morning, May 24, and 
a week earlier Wormley had been 
saluted on the NBC network, “The 
National Farm and Home Hour.” 


Joseph Barish of the N. C. A. legis- 
lative staff had arranged for audi- 
ences with Senators Dirksen and 
Douglas of Illinois and Congressman 
Noah Mason of Wormley’s district, 
and these were held, photographed 
and press-released. 

The young champion conducted 
himself with dignity and intelligence 
throughout, and both he and his 
father made an excellent impression 
on all they contacted during the visit. 


Gerber Honored for 4-H Work 


Daniel F. Gerber, president of Ger- 
ber Products Company, is one of 11 
citizens cited by USDA for outstand- 
ing contributions to the nationwide 
development of the 4-H Club program. 
The group will receive special honors 
as “Friends of 4-H” during the 28th 
National 4-H Conferance to be held in 
Washington June 14-20. 

Engraved plaques will be presented 
in a citation ceremony during the 
afternoon conference assembly on 
June 18. Emphasis will be placed 
upon each recipient’s long and valued 
service to agriculture and to the prog- 
ress of 4-H Clubs. 

The selections for the “Friends of 
4-H” awards were announced by the 
Cooperative Extension Service of 
USDA. 


Canned Fruits under P.L. 480 


USDA on May 15 announced is- 
suance of a purchase authorization 
to Iceland to finance the purchase of 
$150,000 worth of canned fruit from 
U. S. suppliers under Title I of P. L. 
480. 


Authorization No. 40-20 provides 
for purchase of canned peaches, fruit 
cocktail (mixed fruits and fruit 
salad) and cranberries, which must 
have been processed from fruit grown 
in the continental U. 8. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made between May 22 
and June 30 will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to importer 
f.a.s. vessel U. S. ports. Shipment 
from U. 8. ports must be made by 
August 30. 

Purchases will be made by private 
Icelandic importers. Additional in- 
formation in regard to purchasers 
may be obtained from the Embassy of 
Iceland, 1906 28d St., N.W., Washi 
ton 8, D. C. (telephone Columb 
56688). 


N. C. A. issues Charts for 
Field men's Handbook 


In furthering its Canner-Grower 
Relations Program, the N. C. A. has is- 
sued six charts showing trends in raw 
product production and utilization and 
canners’ costs and profits. 


The charts were prepared on recom- 
mendations made at the joint meeting 
of the Raw Products and Canner- 
Grower Coordinating Committees at 
the N. C. A. Convention. The material 
supplements the tables of raw prod- 
ucts statistics on production and prices 
of canning crops which were sent on 
request to all canners of fruits and 
vegetables (see INFORMATION LETTER 
of Feb. 8, page 89). 

The new charts are designed for in- 
clusion in fieldmen’s handbooks so that 
they may be used as reference material 
in discussions with growers. It is 
hoped that each canner will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to furnish 
his fieldmen with pertinent informa- 
— on crops of specific interest to 

im. 

Copies of the charts, with an ac- 
companying order form, have been 
sent to all those who had requested 
earlier releases of raw products sta- 
tistics. Additional copies of the charts 
may be obtained on request to the 
N.C.A. Raw Products Research Bu- 
reau. 


New Director of MSSA 


Maj. Gen. Henry R. McKenzie, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Army’s Mili- 
tary Subsistence Supply Agency in 
Chicago, is to retire, and his post in 
charge of the armed forces’ nation- 
wide food buying organization is to be 
taken by Maj. Gen. Hugh Mackin- 
tosh, on August 1. 

General Mackintosh is serving now 
as Assistant Quartermaster General 
for Administration. During World 
War II he was responsible for the sup- 
ply of all equipment to the First 
Army in Europe, and he has had com- 
parable assignments in Korea in 1951- 
52 and in Japan, where his command 
included farms that supplied more 
than 15 million pounds of fresh salad 
vegetables each year to Army forces 
in the Far East. 

General McKenzie was one of the 
organizers of the Market Center Sys- 
tem and its chief officer from 1942 to 
1945, and has headed the MSSA since 
1956. He expects to join the faculty 
of San Francisco State College as a 
professor in industrial management. 
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N. C. A. Endorses September 
Canned Foods Month Drive 


The N.C.A. Consumer and Trade 
Relations Committee voted unani- 
mously to endorse the campaign “Sep- 
tember Is Canned Foods Month,” at 
their meeting Friday, May 23, during 
the spring session of the Association's 
Board of Directors. 


In addition to giving its blessing 
to the special campaign, which Chair- 
man R. C. Cosgrove pointed out has 
been a traditional attitude of N.C.A. 
as regards all efforts to increase 
canned foods acceptance, the Com- 
mittee directed the staff, through its 
own activities and those of its public 
relations counsel, Dudley-Anderson- 
Yutzy, to prepare its releases for pub- 
lication in September in a manner 
that will tie in to the special month. 
Thus, C.&T.R. releases, and those 
from the Consumer Service, Infor- 
mation, and Statistics Divisions will 
use the September theme in their 
copy. 

It was directed also that the N.C.A. 
should publish this announcement in 
the INFORMATION LETTER and urge 
members to take advantage of the 
special drive by tying in their indi- 
vidual sales efforts to the Canned 
Foods Month. 


Macfadden Publications 


Esther Foley, home service director 
for the Macfadden Publications, fea- 
tures two stories on canned foods in 
the June issue of True Story maga- 
zine. 


The article “Hot soup... hot muf- 
fins . . . a perfect lunch!” begins: 
“Why not concoct your own soup 
recipe? Put together a can of this 
and a can of that, adjust seasoning to 
suit your taste.” Three soup recipes, 
two of which were submitted by True 
Story readers, use the following can- 
ned foods: consomme, tomato juice, 
cream style corn and tomato soup. An 
attractive color photograph shows 
Pink Consomme and muffins. 

“Frankfurters a dinner for man 
and boy!” gives 10 reader-contributed 
frankfurter recipes, all using canned 
foods. Miss Foley introduced the 
recipes: “Why not begin the season 
early ... Combine frankfurters with 
lima beans, baked beans or corn.” 
Canned foods used in this article in- 
clude pork and beans, lima beans, 
whole kernel corn, cream style corn, 
tomato sauce, ketchup, mushroom 
soup, tomatoes, and chili sauce. Sev- 


eral of the canned foods were used in 
more than one recipe. Three of the 
dishes are shown attractively in a 
color photograph. 

In True Romance magazine, another 
Macfadden publication, Miss Foley’s 
article “Serve a Kitchen Picnic and 
Have Frankfurters for Supper” fea- 
tures four reader-contributed recipes. 
Canned foods used are baked beans, 
pork and beans and cream style corn. 

“A Picnic Is Where you Find It” is 
the title of the article in True Fre- 
perience magazine. Five recipes us- 
ing canned foods are featured. The 
canned foods are tomato sauce, kid- 
ney beans, consomme, tomato soup, 
chili con carne with beans, ketchup, 
and chili sauce. 


The American Weekly 


In the May 25 issue of The Ameri- 
can Weekly magazine, food editor, 
Amy Alden’s article “Take It Off the 
Shelf” says, “When you have an 
emergency, try one of these good 
dinners.” Each of the four recipes 
given features one or more canned 

8. 

Canned tomato sauce, whole kernel 
corn and frankfurters are used in 
the recipe Herbed Frankfurter and 
Corn Casserole. To serve with the 
casserole, Miss Alden suggests green 
pea soup and Pineapple Mace Cream, 
made with canned pineapple. The 
second menu includes vegetable juice 
cocktail, Dinner-In-A-Casserole using 
canned cream of mushroom soup, 
mixed vegetables, shrimp and lobster, 
and Marshmallow Peach Jelly made 
with canned peaches. 


The article is attractively illus- 
trated with both a color and black 
and white photograph. 


Canned Vegetable Broadcast 


Canned vegetables receive the ac- 
cent in a May release to the 1,628 
broadcasting stations of the United 
Press Radio Service. The copy, sug- 
gesting two salad ideas, was prepared 
by Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, public re- 
lations counsel for the N. C. A. Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Program, 
and involved canned succotash or 
mixed vegetables, onion, sliced beets, 
grapefruit sections. 

In other releases in the same mail- 
ing evaporated milk, crushed pine- 
apple, chicken, cranberry sauce, pota- 
toes, asparagus, tomatoes, carrots, and 
red cherries are canned items men- 
tioned. Estimated listening audience 
of the stations in the service is 15 
million. 


The American Home 


The article “Take A Can of Ham” 
in the June issue of The American 
Home magazine begins with a beauti- 
ful color photograph of a glazed 
canned ham garnished with canned 
peach halves. Five other dishes using 
canned ham are also shown in smaller 
color photographs. 

Author June Towne, food director, 
says, “The canned ham will be a spe- 
cial boon for summer holidays and 
weekends ahead, when refrigerators 
get jammed to the doors. Although 
they are ready to eat just as they 
come from the can, they can be slipped 
into the oven and readied for a boun- 
teous dinner in a scant hour—the big 
ones, that is; smaller canned hams 
take even less time than this. 

“A can of ham is a handy item to 
have on the shelf when one of those 
glorious sunny days comes along and 
you suddenly decide to dine out-of- 
doors. Also, if you've bought a can 
ahead intending to cook dinner ‘al 
fresco’ and rain spoils the plans, the 
smaller hams will keep on the shelf 
until another clear day comes along.” 

In addition to ham and peaches, 
canned dark sweet cherries, pimientos, 
and pineapple are used. 


Historic Canning Invention 


The closed kettle of canned foods 
processing is the subject of the color 
picture story featured on the back 
cover of the May issue of Steelways, 
bi-monthly publication of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, which is 
distributed to approximately 100,000 
readers. 


For many years Steelwaye has de- 
voted its back cover to outstanding 
American firsts in invention and the 
feature is noted for both the quality 
of its presentation and the originality 
and authenticity of its information. 
Research on the current feature was 
begun in 1951, and assistance was 
given by the N. C. A. Information Divi- 
sion and The B. F. Shriver Company. 
The story deals with the invention by 
Andrew Keiser Shriver and Mark 
Owings Shriver of the closed kettle 
and opens with the statement: 
„America's ability to place canned 
food, properly prepared and safe from 
spoilage, within arm’s reach of eager 
millions goes back to 1874 and an iron 
lid.“ The caption relates how the 
Shriver brothers took an iron kettle, 
passed a steam supply pipe through 
its true bottom and clamped down the 
lid to make the vessel steamtight, 
something no one else had ever done. 
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The prestige and glamour aspects 
of canned foods are highlighted in 
a four-color advertisement of 
Wheeling Steel Corporation in the 
May 10 issue of Business Week (cir- 
culation 302,348) and the June 7 Sat- 
urday Evening Post (circulation 5,- 
152,891). 

The illustration and text matter 
are being brought to canners’ atten- 
tion because they are so much in 
keeping with the principal aim of the 
N.C.A. Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Program, namely to build pres- 
tige for canned foods in the minds of 
the consuming public. The copy is of 
the same character as the feature 
“Connoisseur on Cannery Row” in 
the February 1, 1956, issue of Vogue, 
which was merchandised under the 
C. KT. R. Program of that year. 

Advance copies have been supplied 
to members of the N.C.A. Consumer 
and Trade Relations Committee and 
additional copies were distributed to 
officers, Board, Administrative Coun- 
cil, and Committee members in at- 
tendance at the spring meeting of the 
Board of Directors. These separate 
reprints were made available through 
the joint courtesy of the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute and Wheeling 
Steel. 


1957 Pack of Sweet Potatoes 


The 1957 pack of canned sweet po- 
tatoes totaled 4,663,615 actual cases 
compared with the 1956 pack of 
4,426,949 cases, according to a report 
by the N.C.A. Division of Statistics. 


Region 1956 1957 
(actual cases) 
Md., Va., and N. J. 2,065,711 2,014,760 
La., Miss., and Ala....... 1,772,724 1,818,811 


Ark., Mo., and Okla... 822,627 378,866 
276,887 454,996 
U. 8. Total.............. 4,426,949 4,663,615 


Other states include Calif., Ga., N. C., Texas, 
and Puerto Rico. 


Canned Foods Glamourized Domestic Sugar Quotas Green Peas for Processing 


USDA on May 19 announced an in- 
crease in its estimate of domestic 
sugar requirements and raised the 
sugar consumption quotas for 1958 
from 8.8 to 8.9 million tons. 

This action was taken, USDA said, 
in view of the changing seasonal pro- 
duction-consumption balance, current 
market conditions, and distribution to 
date. Distribution of quota sugar 
through May 10 this year exceeded 
distribution during the comparable 
period of 1957 by approximately 150,- 
000 tons. 


Grades for Tomato Juice 


The Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice of USDA has revised the U. S. 
standards for grades for canned to- 
mato juice. 


Principal change in the standards 
involves specific procedures for judg- 
ing color. The revised standards 
specify disc color references to repre- 
sent color classification and score 
point limits. They also prescribe 
lighting and viewing conditions un- 
der which canned tomato juice is 
evaluated for the factor of color. 

In the revised standards canned 
tomato juice that scores 23 or 24 
points for color will not be graded 
above Grade C, regardless of the total 
score for the product. This compares 
with the partial limiting rule of 23 
to 25 points in the standards in effect 
since 1938, which are superseded. 


The requirement for viscosity 
based on the efflux tube viscometer, 
as proposed by the USDA in Janu- 
ary, is not included in the revised 
standards. This procedure will be 
given further study during the com- 
ing canning season, the USDA said 
in an announcement. 

The revised standards were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of May 
24 and will be effective 30 days there- 
after. 


Stocks of Canned Vegetables on May I and Season Shipments 


Reports on canners’ stocks and ship- 


ments of canned green and wax beans, 
lima beans, beets, carrots, corn and 
peas have been issued by the N.C.A. 


Division of Statistics, and detailed 
reports covering the May 1 stock and 
shipment situation have been mailed 
to all canners of these products. 


Canners’ Stocks, Season Shipments 


Total Supply May 1 to May 1 

Carry- 1056-57 1087 88 1957 1958 1957 1958 

over 

month (th da of actual cases)- 
Beans, green and wax July 28.778 , 238 6,548 7.617 22,231 23,622 
Beans, lima..... Aug 4,805 3,086 1,053 1,270 2,852 2,716 
„ July 11,080 12,587 4,257 4,431 7,723 8.157 
July 3,468 3,873 1,373 1,506 2,005 2.277 
D Aug. 44,300 43,149 12,812 12.803 31.578 30, 256 
Peas.... June 35,152 41,708 5,041 10,900 29,211 30. 808 


The acreage of green peas for 
processing in 1958 is estimated at 
400,400 acres, 17 percent less than 
the 484,300 acres planted last year 
and 12 percent below average, accord- 
ing to the Crop Reporting Board of 
USDA. Both canning acreage and 
freezing acreage are 17 percent be- 
low last year. 

The reduction indicated in this re- 
port, issued May 22, is larger than 
the reduction from last year that was 
indicated in the USDA’s March 10 
report on intenticns. The planted 
acreage in several states is smaller 
than that reflected in the intentions 
report. 

The 288,600 acres of peas planted 
for canning would produce a crop 
of about 300,000 tons if abandonment 
is about normal and yields equal to 
the 1955-57 average are realized. At 
this level production would be about 
one-fourth below that of 1957 output 
for canning. 


Under the same assumptions for 
abandonment and yield, the 111,800 
acres of peas planted for freezing 
would produce a crop of about 130,- 
000 tons, about 18 percent less than 
the 1957 crop. 


California’s pea crop has fared 
badly this year, USDA reported, be- 
cause of heavy winter and early 
spring rains. Indicated production is 
5,880 tons, a reduction of 57 percent 
from last year’s crop. 


10-year 1958 Por- 

State ave. 1957 Prelim- cent 
1947-56 inary change 

from 

(aeres) (acres) (acres) 1957 

1 7.800 7,200 5,500 —24 
N. V. 23.00 16,800 12,500 —26 
13,500 10,700 7,000 —35 
1 3.100 2,600 2,800 +8 
are 25,900 31,000 25,000 —17 
6,100 6,200 5,100 ~—18 
Wik... 130.400 139,700 113,000 —19 
Minn.......... 56,000 63,000 49,100 —22 
Dell. 2,800 6,100 6,200 + 2 
arr 9,000 10,500 8.100 —23 
2.200 2,100 900 
Idaho 11.900 12,200 11,000 10 
n 64.500 78,000 70,500 — 10 
a 57,600 67,300 57,300 —15 
9.700 9,500 6,200 —35 
Other states'... 27,000 21,300 19,620 — 8 


U. 8. Total... 453,600 484,200 400,420 17 


For freezing.... 116,000 134.770 111,800 —17 
East & Central .. 48,010 34,640 —21 
90,860 77,170 —15 

For canning. ... 337,600 349,520 288,620 —17 
East & Central ....... 261,580 208,440 —20 
87,940 80,180 — 9 


' Ark., Colo., Iowa, Kans., Mo., Mont., Nebr., 
N. J., Ohio, Okla., Tenn., Utah, W. Va., and Wyo. 
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Mexican Farm Labor Program 


A resumption of industry-govern- 
ment discussions of wages and earn- 
ings of Mexican nationals employed 
in agriculture is scheduled for June 
12 and 18 between the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and an agricultural 
wage advisory committee on migrant 
labor. Following an assurance early 
in May by the Secretary of Labor 
that no minimum hourly wage would 
be established for piece worker jobs 
performed by Mexican nationals, con- 
sideration of other wage policy sub- 
jects was postponed. 

In calling the forthcoming meeting 
of representatives of the employers 
of farm labor, the Labor Department 
has announced that the purpose of the 
meeting is “to discuss and resolve the 
prevailing wage formula, piece rate 
earning test re equivalent prevailing 
hourly rate for unskilled agriculture 
workers, and the use of foreign work- 
ers in year-round or skilled jobs.” 

Members of the industry wage com- 
mittee are: Keith Mets, Box 237, 
Holtville, Calif.; William A. Langen- 
egger, Box 503, Hagerman, N. M.; 
William Hughes, Elsa, Texas; Max C. 
Henderson, Michigan Field Crops, 
Inc., Saginaw, Mich.; Al Muldrow, 
221 S. Club St., Brownfield, Texas; 
and Harvey R. Adams, Box 802, West 
Memphis, Ark. 

The meeting of this advisory com- 
mittee coincides with hearings sched- 
uled by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee on legislation to make 
permanent the authority for the ad- 
ministration of the Mexican labor pro- 
gram. 


N.C.A. SQC School 


Another in the series of N. C. A. 
seminars on statistical quality control 
in canneries was held at the Western 
Research Laboratory on May 13. 


Sixty technologists heard Gordon A. 
Rowe, University of California agri- 
cultural extension service statistician, 
discuss the problems and techniques of 
sampling raw fruits and vegetables. 
Procedures for measuring variability 
and for calculating sample sizes under 
various conditions were explained, us- 
ing figures on canning products in the 
examples. Also discussed is the need 
to obtain information that is quickly 
available and sufficiently accurate for 
use by production planners. The ex- 
change of ideas was continued infor- 
mally at a dinner following the after- 
noon conference. 


Conferences on Preventing 
Product Contamination 


Four conferences on “Preventing 
Product Contamination” will be held 
in California, Colorado and Utah in 
June by the N.C.A. Berkeley Lab- 
oratory in connection with state and 
commodity canners groups. 

Topies to be covered include FDA 
regulations and actions, consumer 
complaints, USDA and other require- 
ments, various types of possible con- 
tamination of canned foods, and 
means of prevention. The program is 
designed primarily for foremen, fore- 
ladies, superintendents and technolo- 
gists, and will be conducted by Edwin 
S. Doyle and Norman A. Olson of 
the Berkeley Lab. 


On June 10 Mr. Doyle will lead a 
discussion of this subject as one fea- 
ture of the program for the 1958 Olive 
Technical Conference to he held by 
the California Olive Association at 
Casa Munras in Monterey, Calif. 


On June 18 the Utah Canners As- 
sociation and N.C.A. Berkeley Lab 
will jointly sponsor an all-day confer- 
ence in the Little Theater, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 


On June 16 N.C.A. will conduct an 
all-day conference at the Public Serv- 
ice Hospitality Room, 33 N. Main St., 
Brighton, Colo. 


On June 18 N.C.A. will conduct an- 
other all-day conference at the coffee 
room of the Kuner-Empson Company, 
550 S. 7th St., Grand Junction, Colo. 


Tours of N. C. A. Laboratory 


A University of California labora- 
tory class in microbiology of foods 
visited the N.C.A. Western Research 
Laboratory in Berkeley May 6. Mem- 
bers of the class toured the building 
and staff members discussed the or- 
ganization and research program of 
the N.C.A. and reported on items of 
special interest to the group. 


Twenty-six students from the Uni- 
versity’s class in sanitary control of 
foods visited the Berkeley Laboratory 
in April. They toured the building, 
and staff members discussed the func- 
tions of the N.C.A. and its research 
department, with special emphasis on 
the research on processing and on 
the sanitation program. 


Trade Agreements Act 


A bill to amend and extend the 
Trade Agreements Act was reported 
to the House by the Ways and Means 
Committee May 21. 


The bill, H.R. 12591, would extend 
the authority of the President to enter 
into reciprocal trade agreements for 
five years—to June 30, 1968. Pursuant 
to such agreements the President 
would be able to reduce tariff rates 
existing on July 1, 1958, as follows: 


(a) by 25 percent, with no yearly 
reduction exceeding 10 percent of the 
duty rate; 


(b) by 2 percentage points ad 
valorem, without any yearly reduc- 
tion exceeding 1 percentage point; or 


(c) to 50 percent ad valorem if 
an existing rate of duty is in excess 
of that amount, with no more than 
one-third of the total reduction oc- 
curring in any one year. 


For the purpose of compromise, 
and with the approval of the Admin- 
istration, the Committee recom- 
mended nine provisions that are de- 
signed to restrict the President’s au- 
thority in the trade agreements pro- 
gram. Chief of these would amend 
the “escape clause” procedure to pro- 
vide that in cases in which the Presi- 
dent has disapproved the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission 
for tariff relief for a domestic indus- 
try, the President’s action may be 
overturned by a two-thirds vote of 
both houses of Congress in a concur- 
rent resolution. 


Other restrictive amendments 
would: 


(a) increase the time for “peril 
point” investigations, which precede 
trade agreement negotiations, from 
120 days to six months; 


(b) decrease the time in which the 
Tariff Commission must conclude 
escape clause investigations from 
nine months to six months; 


(c) authorize the Tariff Commis- 
sion to recommend and the President 
to impose a rate of duty on an item 
on the free list which has been bound 
in a trade agreement; and 


(d) make it possible for organiza- 
tions or groups of employees to file an 
application for escape clause investi- 
gation. 


The bill will be considered in the 
House next week under a rule that 
will permit consideration also of a 
“protectionist” bill by Representative 
Simpson (Pa.). 
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Status of Legislation 


Agricultural trade development— 
S. 8420, to raise Title I authorizations 
from $4 to $7.5 billion and to extend 
P. L. 480 for two years, to June 30, 
1960, was by the Senate March 
20. P. L. was the subject of hear- 
by the House Agriculture Com- 
ttee May 5-9. 
Alaska statehood—H. R. 7999, to 
provide statehood for Alaska, was re- 
rted by House Interior and Insu- 
— Affairs Committee June 25, 1957, 
and was passed by the House May 28. 
2 ont 60, 
awali state were repo 
— * Interior Committee Aug. 29, 


Anti-dum Act—H. R. 6006, to 
amend the Ant — | Act of 1921 
so as to facilitate terminations 
under the Act, was passed by the 
House Aug. 29, 1957, and by the Sen- 
ate, with an amendment, May 26. 


CCC equity paymente—S. 2426 (El- 
lender of La), to authorize SoG to 
acquire title to unredeemed loan col- 
lateral without obligation to make 


uit ents, is nding before 
Sena 9 mmit and 
H. R. 11889 (Bentley of Mich.) is 
— ore House Agriculture 

mmittee. 

Customs draw H. R. 9919, to 


tend the privilege of substitution for 
the purpose of 1 drawback 
upon reexportation of classes of 
2 was passed by the House 


Farmworkers housing — H. R. 9057, 
to provide for five-year amortization 
of housing facilities for 1 
Was + by House Ways 
Means Committee Aug. 21, 1957. 

FDA food additivee—H. R. 6747 
(Harris of Ark.) and 8. 1896 (Hill 
of Ala.), the 
bill, H. R. 8890 (Harris Ark.) 
H. R. 8629 (Wolverton of N. J.) and 
other food additives bills were the 
subject of hearings by the Health 
and Science Subcommittee of the 
House Commerce Committee in 1957 
and Anes 15-16, 1958. N.C.A. sup- 
ports H. R. 8890 and H. R. 8629. 


Fisheries loan fund—S. 2720, to in- 
crease the loan fund authorization 
from $10 million to $18 million, was 

assed by the Senate Aug. 20, 1957. 

. 8295, to increase the authorization 

from $10 to $20 million, was reported 


the Senate Commerce Committee 
arch 11. 


ICC agricultural exemption—H. R. 
6823 (Harris of Ark.), to amend the 
agricultural exemption in sec. 203 
(6) >) was the subject of — 
by House Commerce Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation April 23-25. 
8S. 8778, including the proposal to 
terminate the exemption for frozen 


fruits and vegetables, was approved 
by Senate Commerce b May 


100 carrier definition— 
H. R. 6825 (Harris of Ark.), to amend 
the definition of a private motor car- 
rier, as recommended by the ICC, was 
the subject of a hearing by the House 
Commerce Transportation Subcommit- 
tee April 28-May 1. S. 3778, including 
the provision intended to stop “buy- 
and-sell” trucking, was approved b 
Senate Commerce Committee May 26. 


Marketing orders H. R. 8867 (Sisk 
of Calif.) is designed to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to continue 
marketing orders in effect even after 
parity is reached. No action sched- 


Marketing orders, cranberries—S. 
1680 (10 Senators from 5 cranberry 
and other bills to 
amend Marketing 
Agreement Act so as to authorize 
marketing orders for cranberries for 
canning, were the subject of heari 
by a Senate 89 Subcomm 
tee April 20, 1957. N.C.A. opposes. 

Mexican farm labor—H. R. 10860 
(Gathings of Ark.), to extend indefi- 
nitely thea authority under P. L. 78, 

Con, ress, to import Mexican na- 
tionals for employment in culture, 
was the subject of hearings by a House 
2 Subcommittee Feb. 28- 

arch 8, and will be the subject of 
a further public hearing June 9-11, 

Packers and 8 ards Act—S. 
1856 (O'Mahoney of Wyo.), to trans- 
fer antitrust jurisdiction over meat 

king operations from USDA to 

TC, was passed (as recommended by 
the Agriculture mittee) by the 
Senate May 15. 

Potato marketing and label A 
number of bills to prohibit the of 

toes of a lower grade than U. 8. 

o. 2, under certain conditions, were 
the subject of hearings by the House 
Agriculture Committee and by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee in 1957. 
N. C. A. opposes application to canning. 

r notification—H. R. 7698 
(Celler of N. Y.), to —— 60 days 
notice prior to merger of corporations 
having total book value of more than 
10 million, was reported by House 

udiciary Committee May 28, 1957. 
S. 198 was the subject of heari 
by the Senate Antitrust Monopoly 
Subcommittee April 1-2 and 24-25. 


Raw product bargaini . 1748 
and 8. 4 (AikenS to ize or- 
ganized bargaining tor agricultural 


commodities under certain conditions, 
has been referred to Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee; and H. R. 6799 (Bow 
of Ohio) and H. R. 7807 (Bentley of 
Mich.) ve been refe 

Judiciary Committee. 


Robinson-Patman Act—S. 11 (Ke- 
fauver of Tenn.) and H. R. 11 (Pat- 
man of Tex.), to restrict the good 
faith defense against a charge of price 
discrimination, was approved without 
recommendation, by Senate Antitrust 
Subcommittee June 21, 1957, and is 


to House 


pending the „„ 


Small Business Administration— 


by 
June 25, 1957, and was the subject 

a Senate Banking 
ay 23. 

Trade Agreements Act—H.R. 10868 
(Mills of Ark.), to amend and extend 
the Trade Agreements Act, was the 
subject of oy by the House 
Ways and Means Committee Feb. 17- 
March 25 and has been the subject 
of executive hearings during the past 
two weeks. 

Wage-Hour—S. 1853 (Kennedy of 
Mass.), which includes proposal to 
eliminate overtime fishery exempticn, 
was approved, without recommenda- 


tion, by Senate Labor Subcommittee 
May 7, 1967. 


Waste rn 1082 (Byrnes 
of Wis.), H. R. 2468 (Lipscomb of 
Calif.), and H. R. 4134 (Simpson of 
Pa.), to allow rapid amortization of 
waste dis facilities and treat- 
ment works, have been introduced. 
N.C.A. supports the proposai, which 
is before House Ways and Means 


USDA Appropriations 

A record large total of $145 mil- 
lion of federal funds would be made 
available for purchases for the na- 
tional school lunch program, under 
terms of the conference report on the 
USDA appropriations bill for fiscal 
1959. 


As reported by the conferees May 
26, the bill provides $110 million in 
direct appropriations, $10 million 
more than last year, and also au- 
thorizes the transfer of $35 million 
in section 82 money for use in the 
program. 

The action of the conference com- 
mittee, if approved by the House and 
Senate, would make available $45 
million more than was appropriated 
for the school lunch program for the 
current year. 

USDA has allocated $15 million 
for direct purchase under section 6 
and the balance of its school lunch 
funds, $85 million, to the states. It 
is not known at this time how the 
additional $10 million will be spent. 


RESEARCH 


Conferees instructed USDA in their 
report that “all items earmarked in 
both the House and Senate reports 
shall be carried out by the Depart- 
ment during the coming fiscal year.” 
Thus, $20,000 is appropriated for fed- 
eral research on pear decline in the 
Northwest, and $125,000 is approved 
for cold-hardiness research on citrus. 
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POULTRY INSPECTION 


Funds for the new mandatory poul- 
try inspection program are appropri- 
ated to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, as the Senate had provided, 
rather than to the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, as the House had pre- 
ferred. The conference states: 


“The conferees have agreed that 
the new mandatory poultry inspec- 
tion service may be located under the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, at 
the discretion of the Secretary. The 
conferees feel, however, that the Sec- 
retary should give attention to setting 
up a new combined inspection service 
or should take such other steps as 
may be necessary to prevent the crea- 
tion of duplicate offices and supervis- 
ory personnel for the meat-inspection 
work and the poultry inspection activ- 
ity. In this connection the conferees 
direct that additional supervisory per- 
sonnel in Washington and the field 
for these activities be held at an abso- 
lute minimum and that no new area 
or district offices be created for either 
service.” 


Omnibus Transportation Bill 


The omnibus transportation bill, S. 
3778, “to strengthen and improve the 
national transportation system,” con- 
taining a redefinition of the section 
203 (b) (6) agricultural exemption and 
a change in the definition of a private 
carrier, was approved by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce May 26. 


Carrying the name of Senator 
Smathers (Fla.), the bill would termi- 
nate the exemption for frozen fruits 
and vegetables and would put their 
movement by motor truck back under 
ICC rate regulation. The bill, with 
this provision, was approved by the 
Smathers Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee on April 30 and by the 
= Senate Commerce Committee this 


AGRICULTURAL EXEMPTION 


S8. 8778 would write into law an 
administrative ruling of the ICC 
which lists a number of agricultural 
commodities as either “exempt” or 
“non-exempt” commodities. Inasmuch 
as the ICC ruling lists canned fruits, 
canned vegetables, canned fish, and 
canned meats as “non-exempt” com- 
modities, enactment of this legislation 
would represent the first Congres- 
sional action dealing specifically with 
the status of these canned food prod- 
ucts under section 203(b) (6). 


The bill specifies that “frozen 
fruits, frozen berries or frozen vege- 


tables,” which are listed by the ICC 
as exempt commodities by reason of 
court decisions, shall be regarded as 
non-exempt commodities. 


Following is the sg ye which 
the Committe proposes to to the 
end of the existing section 203 (b) (6): 

“Provided, That the words ‘prop- 
erty consisting of ordinary livestock, 
fish (including shell fish), or agricul- 
tural (including horticultural) com- 
modities (not including manufactured 

roducts thereof)’ as used herein shall 
nelude property shown as ‘Exempt’ 
in the ‘Commodity List’ incorporated 
in ruling numbered 107, March 19, 
1958, Bureau of Motor Carriers, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission: Pro- 
vided further, however, That notwith- 
standing the preceding proviso the 
words ‘property consisting of ordi- 
nary livestock, fish (including shell 
fish), or agricultural (including hor- 
ticultural) commodities (not including 
manufactured products thereof)’ shall 
not be deemed to include frozen fruits, 
frozen berries or frozen vegetables, 
and shall be deemed to include cooked 
or uncooked (including breaded) fish 
22 fish, whether frozen or un- 

n.“ 


Also, the bill provides that motor 
carriers who transported frozen foods 
as exempt commodities will be per- 
mitted to continue to do so, under 
certain circumstances. 


PRIVATE CARRIER DEFINITION 


The portion of S. 3778 dealing with 
the definition of a private carrier 
was amended by the full Senate Com- 
merce Committee so as to utilize lan- 
guage patterned on court decisions on 
the subject. The bill would add the 
following prohibition at the end of 
section 208(c) of the Act: 


“nor shall any person in any other 
commercial enterprise transport prop- 
erty by motor vehicle in interstate or 
foreign commerce unless such trans- 
portation is incidental to and in fur- 
therance of a primary business enter- 
prise (other than transportation) of 
such person.” 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


S. 3778 contains a number of other 
provisions designed to assist the rail- 
roads. Among them is a loan pro- 
gram, establishment of “construction 
reserve” funds for tax deferrals, and 
changes in ICC authority which are 
designed to facilitate rate-making. 


The staff of the Senate Committee 
is preparing a report on the bill, and 
it is anticipated that the legislation 
may be introduced as a clean bill 
with a new number. 


The House on May 20 passed and 
sent to the Senate a bill, H. R. 12540, 
making appropriations for the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, including 
the Business and Defense Services 
Administration and the Bureau of the 
Census, for fiscal year 1959. 

BDSA 

The bill provides $6,650,000 for the 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, almost $1 million more 

was available to the agency this 
year. Portions of this increase are 
allocated to strengthening the indus- 
try divisions, expanding work on the 
dissemination of marketing informa- 
tion and preparation of market stud- 
ies and reports, more scientific infor- 
mation for small business, and activi- 
ties in connection with the “executive 
reserve” program and survival pro- 
grams 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


A total of $22,250,000 was voted 
for the Bureau of the Census. Of the 
total, $7 million is earmarked for 
planning and preparatory work on the 
1958 Censuses of Business Manufac- 
tures, and Mineral Industries. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


The report of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on the Commerce De- 
—— money bill contains the fol- 
owing comment regarding the 
Weather Bureau: 


“During the study of the bill this 

r the problem of weather forecast- 
ng for agriculture was brought to 
appears that a continually reas 
to the ‘need 
or 8 a services agriculture, 
The Committee feels, therefore, that 
it is 2 to remind the 
Weather Bureau and the Department 
of Commerce of the terms under which 
the Bureau was transferred from the 
Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of Commerce in 1940. 


“It is apparent that Weather Bu- 
reau Se to the farmer have not 
kept pace with the science of icul- 
ture. For example, the atly in- 
creased use of insecticides has under- 
lined the importance of rain and dew 
forecasting. 


“In view of the importance 
of this problem a2 Cones then recom- 
mends that the matter be studied by 

ve in mind o roper em 8 
to — the farmer for 

and special weather infor- 

be ll The Bureau should, within 

the amount approved, take steps to 

pou agricultural forecasting serv- 

for the Mississippi Delta in fiscal 
year 1959.” 
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Forthcoming Meetings 


June %4—NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
and Wi in © A lat Tech- 
nical Conferences on Sanitation and Process- 
ing Problems, Marshfield and Fond du Lac 

June 8-9—Michigan Canners and Freezers 

sociation, * Meeting, Park Place Hotel. 


Traverse C 
June 8-12—National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, 69th Annual Convention, New York 
June 12-138—California Olive Association, An- 
nual Technical Conference, Casa Munras, 

Monterey 


June 16-18—Maine Canners Association, 46th 
Annual Meeting, The Colony, Kennebunkport 
June — — Manufacturers of Amer- 
len. Midyear Meeting, Greenbrier, 
White ‘Sulphur Springs, 
July 7-26—Annual Canners Technicians School, 
N. na Canners 
„ and Purdue = La- 


4 Kraut 
Catawba Ch Cliffs 12 
Club, Port Clinton, Ohio 
July 25—Northwest ond Freezers As- 
sociation, Summer 1 Conference, 
— a Edgewater — lub, Portland, 


‘21-29—International — " 
Inc. Annual Convention Montreal, 


4 22 — Annual Canners Technicians 
l, co-sponsored by N. C. A., New * 
State Canners and Freezers Association, and 
Geneva Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva 

Sept. 30—Fourth Military-Indust 
and Handling Symposium, Wash 1 — 

Oct. 16-18— Floridas Canners Association, 27th 
Annual Convention, Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour 

Oct. 23-26—Super Market Institute, Midyear 
Conference, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 

Nov. 4-6—lowa-Nebraska Canners A ati 
Canners and Fieldmen’s Conference, Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 

Nov. 6—TIllinois Canners — Fall 
Meeting, LaSalle Hotel, Chi 

Nov. 10—Wisconsin Canners 
nual Convention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Nov. 10-12—Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City 

Nov. 19-21—Indiana Canners Association, Fall 
Meeting, French Lick 

Nov. 23-25—Pennsylvania Canners Association 
44th Annual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, 


or 


Nov. * n Canners Freezers 
Associa Meeting, Pantiing Hotel, 
Grand Ea 


22 1-2—Ohio Canners Association, let An- 
=. Convention, Dayton Biltmore Hotel, 
n 


4-6—New York State Canners and Frees- 
Associa 734 Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo 
Dec. Minnesota Canners and Freezers As- 
sociation, 652d Annual Convention, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis 


Dee. . Food Sales Conference, Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, Chicago 

Jan. 809—Canners League of California, 36th 

Annual Fruit and Vegetable Sample Cuttings, 


Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 


Jan. 19-21—Northwest Canners and Freerers 
Association, 3rd Annual Convention, Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 4-5—Minnesota Canners and Freesers As- 
sociation, 12th Annual Canners and Field- 


Feb. 21-24—NationaL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
and Canning Machinery and 8 Rar} 


tion, 62d Annual Convention, 

„ Chicago 

March 13-14—Utah Canners Association, 47th 

— Convention, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
* 


Annual Mesting, ‘Santa Barbara. Bilt: 
Santa Barbara 


Wage-Hour Proposal on 
White Collar Exemption 


The N. C. A. bas requested the Wage 
and Hour Administrator to postpone 
any increase in the salary levels that 
determine the exempt status of execu- 


tive, administrative, and professional 
employees from overtime. 

In a proposal published last month 
the Administrator announced his in- 
tention to raise the existing salary 
levels from $55 a week to $80 a week 
for executive employees and from $75 
a week to $95 a week for adminis- 
trative employees (see INFORMATION 
Lerrer of April 12, page 138). 


Recognizing that any change in 
the salary tests made during the ac- 
tive canning season could cause undue 
and unnecessary hardship, the N.C.A. 
has requested that the effective date 
of any amendment be postponed at 
least until several months after pub- 
lication and preferably until the end 
of the industry's yearly seasonal op- 
erations. 
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